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"If my voice sounded dead-pan on the phone, don't worry, it is nothing personal but my 
head at this moment is swimming a bit and still coping with visiting the concentration 
camps. I wish I could have given a truer representation of myself, but my head is working 
faster than my mouth. It has also been a long, tiring day." 

[I went by myself. Both camps are near to each other and are situated in and outside a 
town called Oswiegm (about 70km from Krakow eastwards), a one and half hour bus 
journey. I thought it would be better for me if I avoided the tourist tours and guided tours 
round the Auschwitz camp and did it my own way, my own pace. A friend of mine gave 
this advice after visiting in a tour and said that it maybe wasn't the best way to see the 
place.] 

When you think of Auschwitz, before you visit, you think that you know the score, you 
know the atrocities that happened. It's understandably, and quite rightly, well-known 
history. You are also, or I was, prepared to and expected to have a rough and depressing 
day. The facts for me were already known. However, none of this preparation or pre-visit 
thought prepares you for the physicality of the place. It is real. It has a place in our Real 
World, not just in a film, or past History. That is the first thing that strikes home. It is also 
so organised, most of the first Auschwitz camp 'perfectly' remains (or has been restored). 
It used to be an army barracks before the Nazi's transformed it's function, so therefore 
army-barrack buildings make up the majority of the camp, surprisingly including avenues 
lined with trees, and obviously double-lined barbed wire-fencing. 

It is a museum now, and most of the exhibits are photographs, documents and historical 
information and graphics, all of which gradually fill your head and wears you down. The 
most harrowing however, a psychologically-heavy blow to the head, are the exhibits of 
possessions gathered by the SS from a portion of the people they exterminated. Big 



exhibits included piles of glasses, brushes, pots, pans, and other seemingly mundane 
objects, were presented to the visitor behind glass. A corridor, about 30 paces long, was 
filled on either side with thousands and thousands of shoes - to count the number of pairs 
was beyond the imagination. Suitcases occupied another corridor of the same length, still 
with stickers acknowledging their many travels before the fated last. 

And further, how the Nazi's exploited the corpses. A corridor, 30 paces on one side 
behind glass. The hair, 7-tons in a big heap, collected from the heads of women, before 
they were gassed and burned, to be made into woven fabric. These things made me 
mentally sick and shiver. 

At times there were tour groups going round, the majority on that day from Israel or 
Jewish communities, recording on camcorder the scenes in some vain way to assimilate, 
and take home (maybe to share) the attack on the senses a trip like that had. However the 
Polish keepers of the site pain to open the perceptions of suffering to include all the 
nationalities and peoples who met their fate in the camps, even if there is a resident bias 
towards Polish suffering, the left-over slant of communist propaganda. This, as an 
example, highlighted the unique position this museum had - a cross between a huge 
barren cemetery, a place to mourn and remember as many do, and a bizarre pilgrimage 
for those with concern, too young (or geographically favoured) to have felt directly its 
legacy. The second of which honestly explains my journey there. 

Three kilometres away is the second camp Auschwitz II, called 'Birkenau', which was 
built a couple of years after the first. It is much, much bigger than the first, which is the 
overwhelming, numbing and horrible sensation experienced after wandering round the 
previous camp. It is in comparison, vastly greater in size, better organised, systematic and 
sectioned into different units. It is hard to not to imagine the sick capitalist manifestation 
of a factory for mass execution. Approaching the camp you see the infamous 'gate of 
death', the railway line leading through it, and on either side vast stretches of fence, 
watch-towers, in-fact not surprisingly all the visually-redundant paraphernalia of a British 
50's POW movie. But it's real, left untouched by the liberating Red Army. True to 



common perception the railway line leads straight to the gas chambers and the 
crematoria. At the end of the line, among the destroyed crematorium ovens, monuments 
stand to the dead, acknowledged by approximately twenty world languages written in 
stone as a hopeful statement against a repeat of such a tragedy to Humankind. 

One of the most haunting visions and realisations that Birkenau offered me was one large 
section of the camp, open in space, dotted with the remnants of huts which accommodat- 
ed some of the inmates. All that remained in bitter irony of the wooden huts, lined in row 
after row, were the brick chimney-stacks. All those small square chimneys, and their 
accompanying stoves, standing in defiance to the elements moved me more than any 
other site in both camps, more than the piles of hair, more than the shoes and the only 
remaining furnace in the first camp. It is a sight that will both haunt and inspire me until 
the day I die. 

Upon writing this essay, and showing the rough copy to others, I was asked why I cannot 
write or say that the exhibits of human remains (i.e. the hair) failed at the end of the day 
to move me greater emotionally than the brick chimney stacks. It was a fair question. 
However, as I explained, this text is descriptive, and hence leaves much to be visualised 
in the void of the imagination. Another suggested that perhaps it was because of the fact 
that the exhibition was mediated behind glass, with the view of re-presentation of facts, 
while Birkenau just is, without pretence. For the reader, I can imagine which of the two 
images sticks and agitates your consciousness more. But please, acknowledge what 
questions form in your mind - Remember - and read on. . .. 

In January 1996, before I left for Poland, I remember hearing a lecture at Glasgow School 
of Art by Ken Currie. He stated, and I agree, that the exhibits mentioned before were 
'installations' above art. By this, if I remember correctly, Currie was stating that under no 
circumstances could any art-installation practitioner, creating 'art-objects', ever aim to 
compete with the power of such an installation, as any conceptual notion or theme in 
comparison could be deemed 'poxy' or irreverent. This was the real thing, the ultimate in 
conceptual manifestation, not some artistic-concept or reconstruction of an idea or 



thought. These exhibits hit in the gut the utter tragedy that happened in this forsaken 
place on Earth, and attempted to be visual and physical marker-memories for the hard to 
imagine truth of what happened there. 

However, as I wrote, it was the absence of the wooden structure of the prisoners' huts, 
leaving behind an ironic monument to the dead, which held the power to leave me 
speechless with realisation. Just as when a loved one dies, it is not their remaining 
material possessions, or even their inanimate corpse, which upsets us the most, but their 
absence from our everyday life. The absence of their living physical presence, and their 
interaction with the present. The absence of involvement in, and so the sharing of, our 
future is what hurts us most. 

The physicality of being there fills so many gaps, but it doesn't help to answer many of 
the questions. It makes you see things better, clearer with haunting clarity, but makes it no 
easier to understand. It is impossible without blocking out the feelings not to be affected 
by the day's experience. They are true emotions, but only if you allow them to breath and 
are willing to try and understand them (and it can be easier to think 'I don't want to 
know'). I think that you maybe have to experience complete despair to fully desire hope. I 
am was and stuck to explain these thoughts properly beyond the personal. The following 
text I read before entering the Auschwitz complex, as an accompanying quote to an 
exhibition of photgraphs by a Polish artist, which words my inability to fully comprehend 
my day at Auschwitz-Birkenau: 

"Refering to Auschwitz as 'anus mundi' - the world's rectum - has a paralysing 
effect on imagination. A synthesis of tragedy seems to be impossible. The 
knowledge of what has happened here hinders rather than helps. Better that it 
remain a nightmare of a different era. How should a form support an expression 
of a theme is an unsolved dilema in the case of Auschwitz. I saw Auschwitz." 
(Walderama Jama). 



I have mentally revisited Oswiegim, at a time when Europe has the Spectre of Absence 
hovering over its lands again, waiting for the dust to settle, before swooping down to 
claim more territory as its own. Sadly I have to acknowledge that Auschwitz is only the 
one of the most physical of sites which reek of absence on this continent and beyond, and 
that many more exist, and even many more remain unnamed, shrouded in disguises of 
time and memory. Also I must acknowledge that there are many others who not only have 
visited the same site as history-tourists like myself, but have experienced the legacy of 
the camps themselves, and that which was also passed down in generation. 

I must stress that under no terms can my emotions, or experience of them, compare to 
anyone elses, particularly those who witnessed the horror first-hand and that which still 
unfolds somewhere. However, I felt that it was necessary to reflect upon my visit to 
Poland in 1996, if only for personal understanding and to remember the questions which 
filled your mind when confronted with visualising a large weight of dead womens' hair, 
or rows after rows of man-made brick chimneys, that stand defiantly in-front of destroyed 
crematoria. 

The horror of the imagination, as many creative people know, is ten to a hundred times 
more powerful than if presented with the real thing. Our problem is that when every 
unimaginable horrific event is projected to us through media such as television, cable, 
newspapers etc., it is each time presented to us in a consummable form, not one which 
sticks in the throat. To return to the metaphor of personal individual absence - if to cope 
with the emotional trauma we keep developing photographs and images of everyone 
involved suffering at the funeral, we will never be able to come to terms with, and thus 
understand, the absolute truth of the situation. Collective absence is a truth which defies 
even the strongest of imaginations to visualise. 

Only words and personal stories have any chance to unlock the imagination so that we as 
people can assimilate what is happening on our shores and further abroad in other parts of 
the world. 



The absence of their physical presence and 
Their interaction with the present. 

The absence of their involvement in, and 
So sharing of our future is what hurts us most. 
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It is time to let this one go, out there to float around the Internet that now exists. 
International Holocaust Memorial Day, 27th January 2017.. 



